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Interior of the House of Commons. 


I. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tre Lower, or Commons House of Parliament, in 
which the representatives of the people hold their 
assemblies, was originally a chapel, built by king 
Stephen, and dedicated to St. Stephen. It was re- 
built in 1347, by Edward the Third, and erected by 
that monarch into a collegiate church, under the 
government of a dean and twelve secular priests. 
Being surrendered to Henry the Sixth, he gave it to 
the Commons for their sittings, to which use it still 
continues to be applied. 

The old house was formed within the chapel, chiefly 
by a floor raised above the pavement, and an inner 
roof, considerably below the ancient one. At the 
period of the Union with Ireland the house was en- 
larged, by taking down the entire side walls, except 
the buttresses that supported the original roof; and 
erecting others beyond, so as to give one seat in 
each of the recesses thus formed, by throwing back 
part of the walls. The present house is still too 
small, but is fitted up in a very good style. A gallery 
runs along the west end, and the north and south 


sides are supported by slender iron pillars, crowned, 
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with gilt corinthian capitals. The whole of the house 
is lined with wainscot, and the benches of the mem- 
bers have cushions, covered with leather. 

At the time the inner walls were stripped of the 
wainscoting for the purpose of making the alterations, 
a great part of the ancient decorations was found in 
tolerable preservation. The entire walls and roof 
were covered with gilding and paintings, and pre- 
sented a superb and beautiful remnant of the fine 
arts, as they were patronised in the munificent reign 
of Edward the Third. The gilding was remarkably 
solid, and highly burnished, and the colours of the 
paintings vivid: both one and the other being as fresh 
as in the year they were executed. One of the paint- 
ings had some merit as a composition ; the subject 
was, the Adoration of the Shepherds. A multitude of 
arms were blazoned on the south wall, and near therm 
were two or three painted figures, in fantastic dresses. 

Undearneath the house are some remains, in great 
perfection, of a chapel, of curious workmanship; and 
one side of a cloister, the roof of which is not sur- 
passed in beauty by Henry the Seventh’s chapel. A 
small court of the palace also remains, and forms 
part of the dwelling-house of the Speaker of the 
36 
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House of Commons, from which, during the sittings 
of the House, he proceeds in state, preceded by the 
mace, and attended by a train-bearer, &c. 

The Speaker's Chair, which is slightly elevated above 
the floor, and stands at some distance from the wall, 
is highly gilt and ornamented ; and on the top of it 
are placed the royal arms. Before the chair is a 
table, at which sit the clerks, who take notes of the 
proceedings, read the titles of bills, &c. The seat 
on the floor, on the right-hand of the Speaker, is 
generally occupied by members of the administra- 
tion, and is, therefore, called the Treasury Bench ; and, 
on the opposite side, is that usually occupied by the 
leading Opposition members. 

The House generally assembles about four o'clock ; 
and a few minutes before that time, the Speaker takes 
his place at the upper part of the table, on the right, 
or Treasury side. The Chaplain of the House, being 
placed also at the upper part of the table on the left 
side, reads the customary prayers. This done, the 
Speaker, standing before the chair, proceeds to count 
the House. When he has counted forty members, 
which is the number requisite to form a quorum, he 
sits down, and the House is constituted. If there be 
not forty members present, the House is adjourned 
until the next day. 

The House very rarely sits on Saturday; and on 
Wednesday, business of importance is seldom taken. 

When a member purposes the introduction of a new 
bill, he gives notice of his intention ; which notice is 
printed in the Votes, for the information of the mem- 
bers. On the day fixed for making the motion, he 
briefly states the principle and purpose of his bill, 
and moves for leave to introduce it. If the House 
consent, an order for its introduction is made. The 
bill, in manuscript, being brought in, the introducers 
move that it be read a first time. The question for 
discussion, on the second and third steps, is precisely 
the same,—namely, whether the House will entertain 
the bill at all; for, as yet, the House knows nothing 
of it, save what has been stated to them by the intro- 
ducer. If the first reading be agreed to, that motion 
is followed by an order for the printing of the bill, 
and a day is fixed for the second reading. 

On the second reading, the question submitted to 
the House is. whether, taken as a whole, the end and 
purpose of the bill is such as may be properly enter- 
tained. As this is a question of principle, and not 
of detail, the entire bill must at this stage be accepted 
or rejected. If the bill pass the second reading, an 
order is made, and a day appointed, for its being 
committed to a Committee of the whole House. 

On going into Committee, the Speaker leaves the 
Chair, and the Chairman of Committees presides, not 
in the Chair, but at the head of the table, on the seat 
usually occupied by the First Clerk. The House then 
proceeds to consider the bill clause by clause, either 
in the order in which the clauses stand, or in any other 
which may be deemed most convenient. If there be 
not time for the consideration of all the clauses at one 
sitting, the Speaker having again taken the Chair, the 
Chairman of Committees reports the progress that 
has been made, and asks leave to sit again. When 
all the clauses are gone through, he brings up the Re- 
port, that is, the bill with all the amendments made 
in it by the Committee, and a day is fixed for taking 
the Report into consideration. When the Report has 
been considered, and approved of, the bill is ordered 
to be fairly written out or engrossed, and a day is 
fixed for the third reading. If the third reading be 
agreed to, the House proceeds to consider whether it 
shall pass the bill to which it has agreed. 





Previous to the question of the bill's being passed, 


~ 
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any number of amendments may be made in the bill 
by way of “rider ;” but these amendments must not 
alter the principle of the bill. The passing of the bill 
is simply its being sent to the Lords, if it have not 
been there already, or its being sent there again, in 
order to the Royal assent being given to it. 

Private Bits are introduced on petition instead 
of notice; and, if any opposition be signified, the first 
step is to refer the petition to a Select Committee. If 
the Committee report favourably, the bill is reada 
first time, and goes through the other steps, in the 
same manner and order as a Public Bill. 

There are three ways in which a Motion may be 


rejected,—1st, by a direct negative ; 2nd, by a motion © 


of adjournment; 3rd, by the previous question. When 
the question is put, “that this bill be now read a 
second time,” those who are against the bill may, 
according to the first method, simply negative the 
question; but the more usual way is to move that 
the question be altered by leaving out the words after 
“that,” and inserting the words “a second time this 
day six [or three] months.” The question put to the 
House in this case, is whether the words proposed to 
be left out shall stand part of the question or not. 
The previous question is chiefly used in respect of 
resolutions or motions for returns. Instead of simply 
rejecting the resolution, it is got rid of by moving 
that the question for its adoption be not put to the 
House at that time. 

In bills that have passed the Lords before coming 
to the Commons, ne motion for leave to bring in is 
required, and the first reading is always conceded as 
matter of courtesy. The Lords observe the same rule 
in respect of bills that have passed the Commons. 

At every step in the progress of a Brit, it may be 
opposed ; and, if the House see fit, rejected. In Com- 
mittee, every clause, every line, every word may be 
made the subject of a question. At every step of its 
progress in the House, it is competent for a member 
to move the adjournment of the debate or of the 
House, and he may renew this motion as often as he 
pleases. In Committee, instead of the motion for ad- 
journment, a member may move that progress be 
reported ; which amounts to the same thing. 

In the House,—that is, when the Speaker is in the 
Chair,—a member can only speak once, unless by 
way of explanation; or, in the case of the mover-ef 
the question, by way of reply. In Committee, a mem- 
ber may speak any number of times. A member 
may, however, speak not only on the main question, 
but on all such questions as arise incidentally in the 
course of the debate. 





“ THE DAYS OF THY MOURNING SHALL BE 
ENDED.” 


On! weep not for the joys that fade 
Like evening lights away ;— 

For hopes that like the stars decayed, 
Have left thy mortal day ; 


For clouds of sorrow will depart, 

And brilliant skies be given ; 
And, though on earth the tear may start, 
Yet bliss awaits the holy heart 

Amid the bowers of Heaven ! 


Oh! weep not for the friends that pass 
Into the lonesome grave, 

As breezes sweep the withered grass 
Along the restless wave ; 


For though thy pleasures may depart, 
And darksome days be given ; 

And lonely though on earth thou art, 

Yet bliss awaits the holy heart, 
When friends rejoin in Heaven, 
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SCOTCH SNOW-STORMS. 

THE most dismal of all the snow-storms on record, is 
“ the thirteen drifty days.” This extraordinary storm, 
as near as I have been able to trace, must have oc- 
curred in the year 1620. The traditionary stories 
and pictures of desolation that remain of it, are the 
most dire imaginable ; and the mention of the thir- 
teen days to an old shepherd, in a stormy winter 
night, never fails to impress his mind with a sort of 
religious awe, and often sets him on his knees be- 
fore that Being who alone can avert such another 
calamity. 

It is said that, during thirteen days and nights, 
the snow-drift never once abated; the ground was 
covered with frozen snow when it commenced, and, 
during all that time, the sheep never broke their fast. 
The cold was intense, to a degree never before re- 
membered ; and, about the fifth and sixth days of 
the storm, the young sheep began to fall into a sleepy 
and torpid state, and all that were so affected in the 
evening, died during the night. The intensity of the 
frost-wind often cut them off, when in that state, in- 
stantaneously. About the ninth and tenth days, the 
shepherds began to build up large semicircular walls 
of their dead, in order to afford some shelter for the 
remainder of the living; but they availed but little, 
for about the same time they were frequently seen 
tearing at one another's wool with their teeth. 

When the storm abated, on the fourteenth day 
from its commencement, there was, on many a high- 
lying farm, not a living sheep to be seen. Large 
misshapen walls of dead, surrounding a small pro- 
strate flock, likewise all dead, and frozen stiff in their 
lairs, were all that remained to cheer the forlorn 
shepherd and his master; and though, on low-lying 
farms, where the snow was not so hard before, num- 
bers of sheep weathered the storm, yet their consti- 
tutions received such a shock, that the greater part 
of them perished afterwards ; and the final conse- 
quence was, that about nine-tenths of all the sheep 
in the south of Scotland were destroyed. In the 
extensive pastoral district of Eskdale Moor, which 
maintains upwards of twenty thousand sheep, it is 
said none were left alive, but forty young wedders 
on one farm, and five old ewes on another. The 
farm of Thaup remained without a stock, and with- 
out a tenant, for twenty years after the storm ; at 
length one very honest and liberal-minded man 
ventured to take a lease of it, at the annual rent 
of a grey coat and a pair of hose. It is now rented 
at 500/. An extensive glen in Tweedsmuir, belong- 
ing to Sir James Montgomery, became a com- 
mon at that time, to which any man drove his 
flocks that pleased, and it continued so for nearly a 
century. 

The years 1709, 40, and 72, were all likewise 
notable years for severity, and for the losses sus- 
tained among the fiocks of sheep. In the latter, the 
snow lay from the middle of December until the 
middle of April, and all the time hard frozen. Par- 
tial thaws always kept the farmer’s hopes alive, and 
thus prevented him from removing his sheep toa 
low situation, till at length they grew so weak that 
they could not be removed. There has not been 
such a general loss in the days of any man living, as 
in that year. It is by these years that all subsequent 
hard winters have been measured, and of late, by 
that of 1795 ; and when the balance turns out in 
favour of the calculator, there is always a degree of 
thankfulness expressed, as well as a composed sub- 
mission to the awards of Divine Providence. The 
daily feeling naturally impressed on the shepherd's 
mind, that all his comforts are so entirely in the 
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hand of Him who rules the elements, contributes 
not a little to that firm spirit of devotion for which 
the Scottish shepherd is so distinguished. I know 
of no scene so impressive as that of a family seques- 
tered ina lone glen, during the time of a winter 
storm ; and where is the glen in the kingdom that 
wants such a habitation? There they are left to the 
protection of Heaven, and they know and feel it. 
Throughout all the wild vicissitudes of nature, they 
have no hope of assistance from man, but are con- 
versant with the Almighty alone. 

Before retiring to rest, the shepherd uniformly 
goes out to examine the state of the weather, and 
makes his report to the little dependent group 
within—nothing is to be seen but the conflict 
of the elements, nor heard but the raving of the 
storm. Then they all kneel around him, while he 
recommends them to the protection of Heaven ; and 
though their little hymn of praise can scarcely be 
heard even by themselves, as it mixes with the roar 
of the tempest, they never fail to rise from their 
devotions with their spirits cheered, and their con- 
fidence renewed, and go to sleep with an exultation of 
mind, of which kings and conquerors have no share. 

But of all the storms that ever Scotland witnessed, 
or, I hope, will ever again behold, there is none of 
them that can once be compared to the memorable 
24th of January 1795, which fell with such peculiar 
violence on that division of the south of Scotland, 
that is between Crawford-muir and the border. 
Within these bounds seventeen shepherds perished, 
and upwards of thirty were carried home insensible, 
who afterwards recovered: but the number of sheep 
that were lost, far outwent any possibility of calcula- 
tion. One farmer alone, Mr. Thomas Beattie, lost 
1440 ; and many others, in the same quarter, from 
600 to 800 each. Whole flocks were overwhelmed 
with snow, and no one ever knew where they were, 
till the snow dissolved, when they were all found 
dead. Many hundreds were driven into waters, 
burns, and lakes, by the violence of the storm, where 
they were buried or frozen up; and these the flood 
carried away, so that they were never seen nor found 
by the owners at all. 

The following anecdote somewhat illustrates the 
confusion and devastation that it bred in the country : 
the greater part of the rivers, on which the storm 
was most deadly, run into the Solway-Frith, on 
which there is a place called the Beds of Esk, 
where the tide throws out and leaves whatsoever is 
thrown into it by the rivers. When the flood after 
the storm subsided, there were found in that place, 
and the shores adjacent, 1840 sheep, nine black 
cattle, three horses, two men, one woman, forty-five 
dogs, one hundred and eighty hares, besides a number 
of meaner animals. 





Lire appears long to the miserable ; to him that is happy, 
amoment. If this hold true of eternity, how dreadful will 
the condition of some be ! 


Ir you would know the value of a guinea, try to borrow 
one of a stranger ——HunrtER. 





THE ARCH OF TITUS. 


Tue Emperor Titus having conquered Judea, and 
taken Jerusalem, the Roman senate decreed, that a 
triumphal arch should be erected to his honour. 
This arch still remains, and is one of the most cu- 
rious and interesting monuments of ancient Rome. 
It is attractive to the sculptor, the antiquary, and the 
historian, in many points of view—but above all it is 
interesting to the Christian; and to the Jew so deeply 
affecting, on account of the humiliating — which 
36— 





it records, that, it is said, no man of that nation will 
ever willingly pass under it. It is not simply the 
event that it commemorates, so intimately connected 
both with the Law and the Gospel, from which it 
derives its interest, though that is remarkable enough, 
but the strong light which it throws by its sculpture 
upon several of those sacred deposits of the temple, 
which were most intimately connected with the ser- 
vice of the Jewish ritual, and carry us back even to 
the time of the great legislator himself. 

The Arch of Titus is situated on the eastern decli- 
vity of the Palatine mount. On approaching it from 
the south (being the side least injured by time) its 
original form is lost in ruins at each extremity ; but 
the arch itself, a column on each side of it, with the 
frieze and attic, are still pretty entire. The build- 
ing, in its original form, must have been nearly an 
exact square. It is constructed of white marble. 
in the space formed by the curve of the arch, there 
are winged figures, personifying Fame. Upon the 
frieze is a representation of a sacrifice, with an alle- 
gorical figure at the extremity of the procession, 
carried upon a litter. 
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Upon the attic appears the following inscription: 


SENATVS 
POPVLVSQVE . ROMANVS . 
DIVO . TITO . DIVI . VESPASIANI « F. 
VESPASIANO . AVGVSTO. 


Which may be thus translated : 


THE SENATE 
AND PEOPLE OF ROME, 
TO THE PIVINE TITUS, THE SON OF VESPASIAN 
THE AUGUST, 


Upon entering the arch (which is about fourteen 
or fifteen feet wide) on each side are oblong spaces, 
seven feet in height, by nearly fourteen in length, 
containing a representation of the triumph of Titus, 
when he returned to Rome, after having taken Jeru- 
salem. 

On the east side appears the emperor in a triumphal 
car, drawn by four horses; Victory is crowning him 
with laurel; Rome personified as a female figure, 
conducts the horses ; and citizens and soldiers crowned 
with laurel, compose the crowd that attends him. 











On the opposite side, is another and more interest- 








silver trumpets, carried nd accompanied by many 


ing part of the procession, exhibiting the spoils taken | figures crowned with laurel, and bearing the Roman 


from the temple of Jerusalem ;—the golden candle- 
stick with seven branches, the golden table, and the 


standards, 
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During the time these sculptures were in execution, 
the objects themselves must have been under the 
eyes of the artist, as the accidents to which their 
loss is attributed, happened long after the arch 
was completed. The same sacred vessels made 
under the immediate direction of Moses, did not 
exist in the Temple at the time it was destroyed : 
those brought back from Babylon having been 
carried off by Antiochus Epiphanes, but they were 
immediately replaced by persons well acquainted 
with their form, and it is still easy to trace the 
general outlines of these objects in Exodus xxv. 3—36. 

The Jewish Historian, Josephus, an eye-witness of 
the triumph of Vespasian and Titus, distinctly 
mentions these objects as making a conspicuous 
figure in the procession. After mentioning some 
other particulars, he says, “ But for these (spoils) 
that were taken in the Temple of Jerusalem, they 
made the greatest figure of them all; that is, the 
golden table of the weight of many talents; the 
candlestick also that was made of gold,’—* the 
branches were in number seven, and represented the 
honour in which the number seven was held among 
the Jews.” He then adds, “ and after these triumphs 
were over, Vespasian resolved to build a temple to 
Peace: he also laid up therein these golden vessels and 
instruments that were taken out of the Jewish temple, 
as ensigns of his glory. But still he gave orders that 
they should lay up their law and the purple veil of 
the holy place in the imperial palace itself, and keep 
them there *.” 

Thus, although injured by time and accident, there 
is still standing at Rome a resemblance, taken froni 
the objects themselves, of the holy instruments and 
vessels, originally formed according to divine instruc- 
tion, 3323 years ago ; bearing undeniable evidence to 
the truth of the Mosaic history. 

It is probable that part of these injuries may be 
attributed to the antipathy which the Jews have to 
this monument of their final overthrow. The lapse 
of eighteen centuries has not effaced the memory of 
that calamity from the minds of the modern Jews. 

At little more than a thousand paces from this 
monument, there is another memorial of their sub- 
jugation. In what is called the Ghetto Ebreit (or 
abode for Jews), from five to six thousand of them 
reside, and are confined every night, from an hour 
after sun-set till an hour before sun-rising, in a few 
narrow and dirty streets that have been allotted to 
them. 

After eighteen centuries of persecution, they remain 
a living monument and illustration of some of the 
most remarkable passages of Scripture prophecy. 
Moses foretold in detail, the miseries of the siege 
which Josephus has related, and predicted the signal 
punishment that awaited their unbelief; and the 
honours conferred upon Titus for completing their 
ruin, took plaee at the distance of no Jess than half a 
century from the time that our Saviour forewarned 
them of its approach. These prophecies are in our 
hands, and the eaptive nation itself has been dispersed 
among us to attest their accomplishment. 

If the present condition of the Jews be a fact, for 
which we have the evidence of our senses, so the 

* The Copy of the Law and the Purple Veil of the Sanctuary 
were accordingly preserved in the imperial palace; thus they all 
remained for more than 300 years, till in the sack of Rome, 455, they 
fell into the hands of* Genseric, and were carried into Africa to 
Carthage: from thence they were afterwards translated to Constan- 
tinople, then the capital of the Roman empire, by Belisarius, who 
recovered them in his conquest of Africa; and by a strange vicissitude 
they were again transferred to Jerusalem. What has become of them 
since, it is difficult to conjecture ; it is suspected by some, they were 
carried to Persia in the year 641, by Chosroes, but there are doubts 


-whether the ship in which they were embarked ever reached its des- 
tnation. 
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memory of those events which led to it, have been 
guarded by every circumstance that can give authen- 
ticity to history *. 

Two Roman emperors of eminent renown (Ves- 
pasian and Titus) were employed in the work of de- 
struction, and the notice taken of it by their contem- 
poraries proves it to have been regarded as the most 
prominent achievement of their reign. The exploits 
of Xoman power were recorded and speedily published 
to the utmost limits of an empire that extended from 
the Thames to the Euphrates. Surviving the con- 
vulsions by which that mighty empire was torn in 
pieces, the Jews remain a distinct people, preserving 
with religious care the history of their crimes, and 
sentences of condemnation, and though in avowed 
enmity to Christianity, supporting by their obstinacy 
the evidence of its truth. , 

* Medals were also struck on the occasion, on one side of which 
there is a female figure in the attitude of grief, under a palm-tree, 
withthe words Jupb“a Capra, and on the other, the head of Ves- 
pasian or Titus. 








Dutiss are ours: events are God's. This removes an in- 
finite burden from the shoulders of a miserable, tempted, 
dying creature. On this consideration only can he securely 
lay down his head and close his eyes. ——CECcIL. 





Eacu has his fault we readily allow ; 

To this decree our dearest friend must bow ; 
One's too careless, another's too correct, 

And all, save our sweet self, have some defect. 


DiscreTION in speech is more than eloquenee.——Bacon. 





STRAW-PLATTING. 


Tur following notice of Straw-platting, abridged from 
afuller account, collected during the last Autumn in the 
districts where the occupation is followed, is published 
under the impression that it will excite an interest 
for the improvement of this ingenious manufacture, 
and lead to the adoption of it in new districts, where 
the supply of a populous neighbourhood may render it 
a profitable employment to industrious females. At 
the present time, upwards of 200,000 females are en- 
gaged in the process. 

The precise period when the Dunstable bonnets 
made of straw-plat, that Is of entire wheat-straws, 
platted in long narrow strips, and afterwards sewn 
together, were invented, is unknown. The Dunstable 
bonnet is probably a century and a half old.—Gay, in 
his Shepherd's Week, said to have been written about 
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1720, in giving an account of the valuables bequeathed 
by a dying shepherdess, says— 

My new straw hat, so trimly lined with green, 

Let Peggy wear. 

The weight and clumsy appearance of these bonnets, 
which confined the work generally to the small straws, 
probably first suggested the idea of dividing the straw ; 
but the difficulty of making the division so that each 
of the parts might be equal, the labour expended in 
the operation of splitting, and the unevenness of the 
work where the splits were not of equal breadth, 
must have retarded the progress of this ingenious 
branch of our manufactures very considerably. 

The first attempts to divide the straw, were by 
means of knives ; but this was a work that occupied 
much time. About thirty years ago, a mode was in- 
vented of dividing the entire straw into equal parts, 
by means of little instruments called “‘ Macuines,” 
and then platting the divided parts.. The ingenuity of 
the inventor (a great benefactor to his country,) was 
rewarded by realising a fortune of 30,000/.; and from 
that time may be dated the use of the plat made from 
divided straws. 

The Straw-platting Districts include Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, and Essex. In many 
other counties the platting is partially followed, and it 
may be well adopted in other districts for the supply 
of the neighbourhood. 

The material generally used is ripe wheat-straw ; 
but rye and other straws have been used, and within 
the last ten years large quantities of Italian straw, said 
to be both of corn and grass, have been imported, 
and worked up into what are called Tuscan plat. 

Experiments on the different straws of corn and 
grass, and on the precise times when they should be 
cut, whether before or at the time when the corn 
and grass are ripe, might lead to some discoveries, 
which would add to the profits of the manufacturers, 
as well as tothe durability and beauty of the bonnets. 

Straw-platting is of importance to farmers, in these 
times, in an agricultural point of view, from the in- 
creased value of good straw ; twopence per pound 
being given for it in the rough—that is, without the 
heads of corn,—in the straw-plat districts. 

The platter should be furnished with, Ist. a knife, 
to cut the straw; 2nd. a tub (or, box) and cover, with 
a few ounces of brimstone, and something of iron to 
burn it upon, for fumigation ; 3rd. machines for divid- 
ing the straws; 4th. a work-bag; Sth. a plat-mill ; 
6th. a cloth to wrap the work in ; 7th. a piece of paste- 
board, to roll the plat round as it is worked ; 8th. a 
bottle with water, to wet the straw; 9th. a piece of 
deal, half a yard broad, to wind the platting upon. 

The process of platting is as follows: The straw- 
drawers, or farmers’ labourers*, are employed in 
drawing out the straws and cutting off the heads of 
corn (for threshing would bruise and split the straw). 
When this is done, it is sometimes sold to the platter 
in the rough, at about twopence a pound. The next 
process is to strip the straw of the leaves that sheathe 
the stalk, and cut it into proper lengths. Each straw 
is taken, root upwards, and stripped, and then cut with 
a knife (not too sharp), ready for whitening or steam- 
ing, so as to allow it to be cut again into shorter un- 
jointed lengths. The straws so cut, supposing the 
root up, are the upper or top, the middle, and the 
lower or bottom. Very good straw will produce 
three ; but generally there are two, the upper and 
lower. Good straws must be straight. The lengths 
are cut twice, for the ends are liable to be injured in 
steaming, and the straw requires to have a good end 
to work with. 


* It is seldom the platter takes the business in the first stage, 
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After whitening, the straws are again examined, 
and the good ones separated from the bad. They 
are then again cut, so as to be from eight to ten 
inches in length, and are again put into smaller bun- 
dles, about ten inches round, tied with straw ; and 
in that state are taken to the plat-market for sale. 

The process of whitening, or steaming, consists in 
subjecting the straw to the fumes of brimstone, in a 
close tub or box. The bundles, or handfuls, are first 
dipped in water, then shaken a little, so as not to 
retain too much moisture, and put on their ends 
round the inside of the tub or boxt. About an 
ounce of brimstone, broken into small pieces, is 
placed in the centre of the box, on a plate, or piece 
of tin or iron, and lighted; and the box is shut or 
closed up, to keep out the air and prevent the fumes 
escaping. 

The straws are examined by the platter before they 
are cut or used. The following are the principal 
faults. 1st. Black-haud, spottiness, or spot, which fre- 
quently arises from the rubigo, or rust in wheat ; this 
is a great fault, frequently occurring in unfavourable 
seasons: 2nd. Red-haud, or redness, which is also a 
fault spoiling the appearance of the plat ; 3rd. Bruised 
straw; 4th. Jointed straw; 5th. Crooked straw. The 
three latter kinds will not divide, or work well. 

The good straws are divided into three or four 
sizes, according to the calibre of the straw, or degree 
of fineness, for the different works. 

The straws are then cut into splints by the Ma- 
chines, of which there are two kinds. One kind, 
probably the earliest, consists of a pointed wire, upon 
which the straw is forced ; it then comes in contact 
with 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, or 11, sharp divisions (the 
Nos. 5, 6, 7 are the most usual), which divide the 
straw into so many equal parts. These instruments 
have handles, and are made of either brass or iron ; 
some are made more crooked than others ; the price 
is from twopence upwards. The other kind consists 
of the point and sharp part let into wood. Several 
instruments, as the Nos. 4,5, 6, and 7, are in one 
piece of wood. This latter instrument sells, in white 
wood, or ozk, for one shilling and upwards ; in maho- 
gany, somewhat dearer. 

These ingenious instruments, and the plat-mills, 
after mentioned, are obtained with difficulty except at 
the market-stalls, on market-days, in the straw-plat 
districts ; they may, however, be procured in London. 

By the division of labour, it is usual in manufac- 
tories for one person (a Splitter) to examine, sort, 
and split the straw for fifty others, who are called 
platters, or braiders. 

The straws, when split, are termed splints; of 
which each worker has a certain quantity. Before 
working up the splints or straws into plat, those 
which are more or less curved or hollow, are flat- 
tened. This was attempted to be done by the com- 
mon rolling-pin, but latterly by an instrument of 
work called the PLar Miu ; made generally of deal, 
but sometimes of box-wood. The straw is put be- 
tween the cylinders of this mill, and worked two or 
three times through it, by which the splints become 
flat, and are easy to work. The plat-mill in use at 
present is soon put out of order; and an acceptable 
service would be rendered to several English counties, 
by the improvement of this simple but important 
machine. 

It is almost impossible to describe the mode of 


+ A washing-tub, or a common tea-box, such as are sold by the 
grocers, will answer the purpose; but a superior kind of box is 
used by Mr. Collier, of lvingho, Bucks, a very intelligent manu 
facturer. It is a large oblong box, in which are placed the bundles 
of straw, reserving a place for the brimstone, which is let in bya 
trap-door at ong end; the box may be opened in six or eight hours. 
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working straw into the different plats; it can only be 
learnt under an able and kind instructress, who may 
be obtained from the straw-plat districts, on reason- 
able terms ; when females are taught quite young, 
however, it is not difficult of acquirement. There 
are many schools in the districts, but they are suscep- 
tible of considerable improvement. 

Platters work first with the top of the straw (the 
root being upwards) ; the other end is generally either 
spotty or discoloured by the sun and air ; the top is 
bright, having been covered by the leaf, which sheaths 
about two-thirds of the length up to the next joint. 
The platter leaves the lower ends unplatted, which 
appear in regular work at one side. 

Platters should be taught to use their second fingers 
and thumbs, instead of their fore-fingers, (often 
required in turning the splints,) which very much 
facilitates the platting, and they should be cau- 
tioned against wetting the splints too much; taking 
care, in double platting, to use enough to make the 
straws stick together. 

After a piece has been platted, it should be wound 
round a board, half a yard broad, and fastened at 
the top with yarn, and kept there several days, to 
form it into a proper shape. 

Of the different plats, which are numerous, the 
principal are the following. First : the Dunstable, or 
whole straw ; a considerable improvement has taken 
place in the imitations; as 2nd. the Rustic, of four 
coarse straws : this is a large plat, and used in making 
very common bonnets and hats ; 3rd. the Pearl, of four 
small straws , not much used, being very expensive ; 
Ath. the Devonshire of seven straws ; 5th. the fine-seven ; 
6th. the Backbone, also worked in seven ; 7th. the Dou- 
ble-seven : the straws are in the doubles wetted and 
laid together, and worked double ; 8th. the Eleven 
Straw; 9th. the Double Eleven; 10th. the Lustre, or 
shining, of seventeen straws; 11th. the Wave, of 
twenty-two straws, the straws appear as if worked 
one way ; 12th. the Diamond, of twenty-three straws. 

The platter works and sells by scores, or pieces of 
twenty yards long; and three score, or three and a 
half of the commoner straws, will make a bonnet. 
The bonnet-makers cut the score into halt scores or 
ten yards, and a quarter score, or five yards, 

A good platter can make half a score in a day, or 
three score a week ; good work will always command 
a sale, both in winter and summer. 

It is not intended here to describe the further pro- 
cess in making bonnets and hats ;—the plat is, by 
the best manufacturers, bleached (which is a delicate 
process). At Luton, and in some other places, there 
are regular bonnet-bleachers. The plat is then 
sewed, by the bonnet-sewers, (a difficult branch of 
business,) who make and form the bonnets and hats, 
which are then blocked; (an operation very laborious, 
and giving rise to disease of the chest, very often 
ending fatally. Can this be remedied?) The bonnets 
and hats are then pressed, and after being wired, lined, 
and ticketed, are ready for sale. 

There are markets for the sale of the large bundles 
of long straw, both rough and properly stripped ; 
the short straws; the straw-plats ; and the bonnets, 
&e., throughout the straw-plat districts. The best 
bonnet-market is at St. Alban’s, but there are others 
at Luton, Dunstable, and Braintree ; these markets 
are held only in the morning, from about eight to 
ten o'clock, and the plat buyers always attend. The 
price of Double-seven (common plat) in October, 
1832, was under eighteen-pence a score ; three score 
and a half make a bonnet, which may be purchased 
at the market bythe public, and be made up at the 
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THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 


Txovcu dark the clouds, the wint'ry winds severe, 
That sadden, Albion, half thy varied year, 

Yet thence rude vigour nerves the sturdy swain, 
Thence vernal vouth renews the smiling plain ; 

Those blasts, whose harsh edge rasps the gentle cheek, 
Whose touch is rudeness to the downy sleek, 

Impart to nature all-prolific power, 

Health to the bud, and fragrance to the flower, 

Which, kiss’d anon by zephyrs moist and bland, 

With pleasant odour fills the joyous land. 


So, churlish Fortune rears her favourite child, 
Inured to breath as sharp, and skies as wild ; 
In such a clime fair Wisdom strikes her root, 
And hardy Virtue’s vigorous scions shoot; 
‘Tis there the germs of moral beauty form, 
There, full of promise, prosper in the storm, 
Till woo'd at length by some auspicious gale, 
Their blossoms open, and their sweets exhale ; 
Those precious sweets, by sterner seasons given, 
Whose grateful incense gladdens earth and heaven!—H. 





His present Majesty, when residing in Bushy Park, had 
a part of the foremast of the Victory, against which Lord 
Nelson was standing when he received his fatal wound, de- 
posited in a small temple in the grounds of Bushy House, 
from which it was afterwards removed to the upper end of 
the dining-room, with a bust of Nelson upon it. <A large 
shot had completely passed through this part of the mast, 
and while it was in the temple, a pair of robins had built 
their nest in the shot-hole, and reared a brood of young 
ones. It was impossible to witness this little occurrence 
without reflecting on the scene of blood and strife of war, 
which had occurred to produce so snug and peaceable a re- 
treat for a nest of harmless robins——Jzssz’s Gleanings. 


Men balance a moment in possession against an eternity 
in anticipation: but the moment passeth away, and the 
eternity is yet to come. 


In wonder all philosophy began; in wonder it ends: and 
admiration fills up the interspace. But the first wonder is 
the offspring of Ignorance: the last is the parent of Adora- 
tion.——C OLERIDGE. 





ANNIVERSARIES IN JANUARY. 


MONDAY, 28th. 
814 Charlemagne, King of France, and Emperor of Germany, died. 

1547 Henry VIII. King of England, died at Whitehall. 

1596 Sir Francis Drake, the celebrated English Admiral, died. 

1612 Sir Thomas Bodley, from whom the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford (the largest in Europe, ) takes its name, died. 

1613 Louis XIII. of France issued an edict against Duelling, with a 
declaration that he would never grant the royal pardon in 
such a case. 

1725 Peter the Great, Czar of Russia, died at Petersburgh. Ca- 
therine I. proclaimed Empress. 


TUESDAY, 29th. 
1579 Union of the Seven Provinces of Holland, signed at Utrecht. 
1820 His Majesty, George III. died at Windsor, aged 82, and in 
the 60th year of his reign.—Accession of King George IV. 


WEDNESDAY, 30th. 
Marryrvom or Kino Cuartres I. or Encianp. A. D. 1649. 
1790 A Life-boai first put to sea, at South Shields, on the Tyne. 
1826 The Menai Suspension Bridge, which connects the isle of 
Anglesey with the county of Caernarvon, opened. 


THURSDAY, 3lst. 
Hilary Term Ends. 
1616 Cape Horn first doubled. 
1788 Sir Ashton Lever, the celebrated Naturalist, and founder of 
the Leverian Museum, died suddenly at Manchester. 
1788 Charles Edward Stuart, grandson of James II. King of Eng- 
land, died at Florence. 





THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 


Ir has been already stated (p. 7), that when Numa Pompilius 
altered the Roman Calendar, he added January and February to 
the year; making the latter the second month. Following the ex- 
ample of the Greek calendar, he assigned to it twenty-nine days ; 
which number Julius Cesar contionsl ; but Augustus Cesar re- 
duced them to twenty-eight, adding the twenty-ninth, or erpunged 
day, to his own month of August; still Numa’s number was, in a 
manner, kept up ; for, every fourth year, an additional, or twenty- 
ninth day was intercalated between the twenty-third and tweaty- 
fourth of February. These alterations made by the Emperor 





bonnet-maker’s. 
Temple, January 1, 1833, 


Augustus, are retained in our calendar, with thig slight difference, 
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—that the interealated day, ifistead of remaining unnoticed, is every 
forth, or leap year, styled the 29th and last day of February. 
is month, which has Pisces, or The Fishes, for its sign in the 
ic, was placed, by Numa Pompilius, under the immediate pro- 
tection of Nzrrunz, the Pagan god of the waters ; who was held in 
high estimation by the Romans, not only as holding dominion over 
one of the four elements, but also on account of the advice which 
he was supposed to have given for carrying off the daughters of their 
neighbours, the Sabines, by the primitive inhabitants of Rome. Be 
that as it may, its present name took its origin from Frsrva, one of 
the names of the goddess Juno, who presided over the purification 
of women ; because the feast of the Lupercalia was then held. Some 
authors contend that it is derived from Febrais expiatoriis, or sacri- 
fices for the purgation of souls; because, at a feast which was always 
held on the second day of this month, the heathens themselves not 
only underwent a lustration, or purification, by sprinkling with 
bunches of hyssop, dipped in water, but they also offered sacrifices to 
Pluto, the infernal deity, on behalf of their ancestors and relatives. 

By our Saxon ancestors, February was called Sprout-Kare*, or 
the month in which young cabbages, or colewort, began to sprout. 
They afterwards changed it into Sor-Monatu, or Sun Month, from 
the then returning sun, or the approach of spring ; when seeds and 
plants begin to vegetate by the gradually-increasing warmth of the 
season. 

The common emblematic representation of February is, a man in 
a dark or sky-coloured habit, bearing in his hand the astronomical 
aign of Pisces, or the Fishes. In the ancient Saxon pictures, a vine- 
dresser was shown in the act of pruning his trees ;—in others, a man 
in a jaeket, buttoned up close, striking his arms across his body, in 
token of the early part of the month being generally the most incle- 
ment portion of the year. February has also been represented by a 
man clad in a white robe, with a wreath of snowdrops round his 
temples, and holding a burning candle in his hand. 


ANNIVERSARIES IN FEBRUARY. 
FRIDAY Ist. 


1394 Charles VI, King of France, was nearly burnt to death at a 
masquerade given in honour of the marriage of one of the 
Queen’s ladies. The king, who entered the ball-room dancing, 
and covered over with flax, so as to resemble a savage or 
wild man, led in five lords chained together, and similarly 
habited. The Duke of Orleans, who was not aware of the 
guality of the maskers, approached them, and in a frolic ap- 
plied his lighted flambeau to one of their heads; which, 

*. jastantly bursting into a blaze, communicated to the others, 

. nd also set the furniture of the room on fire. The king 

et ed; but four ef his chained companions were burnt to 
death ; and the fifth was saved only by jumping into a vat full 
of water. . 

1649 Charles I. King of England, was brought a second time 
before his judges. The king, firm in his resolution not to 
recognise this new tribunal, insisted on the insufficiency of 
their power to try hin. Bradshaw, the president, replied, 
** that the Court held its power from the Commons of the king- 
dom, to whom the kings, his predecessors, had always held 
themselves responsible ;” but the king challenged him to 
cite an example of sueh jurisdiction. Cromwell, however, 
abruptly terminated the discussion, by saying, “ that such 
explanations were useless, and that the Court had no time to 
lose in solving quibbles.” 

1733 Frederick-Augustus J., king of Poland, died at Warsaw, 
aged sixty-three. ‘This sovereign’s life is a striking instance 
of the vicissitudes cf human life. Three years after having 
been elected King of Poland, he was driven from the throne 
by Charles XII. of Sweden, who gave the crown to Stanis- 
laus Leczinski: but, on the defeat of Charles at Pultowa, he 
was restored, and continued to reign until his death. He 
was regarded by the Saxons as a father, and was held in great 
respect by the Poles. 

1793 William Aiton, author of Hortus Kewensis,-—a catalogue of 
the plants in the Royal Gardens at Kew,—died at Kew, in 
Surrey. 






SATURDAY 2d. 
Canpiemas-Day.—Purirication or tHe Virncin Many, The 
feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin was formerly celebra- 
ted in this country, (and is still in Roman Catholic ones) by torch- 
light processions and by the performance of Mass with a multitude of 
Candles in the several churches. These customsare said to have been 
derived from the Romans, who went about their city with lighted 
torches on this day, in honour of Februa the mother of Mars, and 
to have been introduced into the church of Rome, by Pope Sergius. 
Such practices were continued in England, until the second year of 
the reign of Edward the Sixth, when Archbishop Cranmer suppressed 
them, by order of the King’s Privy Council. 

Anciently, this day was called that of Christ’s Presentation ; and 


* Verstegan tells us that, Kele, the Saxons meant Cole-wort, or Kele- 
wurt ; “which,” says he, “ was thé greatest pot-wurt, in time long past, that our 
ancestors used; and the broth made thereof was also called Kele or Kale.” 
Before we borrowed from the French the words pottage and herb, the first, in 
our own language was termed Kele, and the second, wurt; and as this Kele- 
wurt, or pottage-herb, was the chief winter-wurt, or garden vegetable, of the 
husbandman ; so, also, it was the first herb which in this month began to 
yield whol young sprouts.”” This ble author goes on to say, that 
“ this herb was held, not only by our ancestors, to be very good both for sus- 
tenance and health; but that the ancient Romans also had such an opinion 
thereof, that, during six hundred years, whilst Rome was without physicians, 
the people were aecustomed to plant great stores of these wurts, which they 
accounted both meat and medicine ; for, as they did eat the wurt for suste- 
nance, so did they drink the water wherein it was boiled, as a thing sovereign 
in all kinds of sickness.” It may be added here, that, throughout Scotland, 
this mode of using Colewort, or Kail, is continued to the present day, and 
that there is no cottager so poor who does not eultivate his Koit-yard, 
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in the Reformed Church it 1s still kept as a solemn festival, in 
memory of the humiliation of the blessed Virgin Mary, who, whilst 
submitting to the law which enjoined personal og mar after 
chitd-birth, presented the infant Jesus in the Temple ; for, to render 
the first-born son holy unto the Lord, it was enjoined by the Mo- 
saical ordinances, (see Leviticus, ch. xii.) that attendance should 
be given in the Temple, and that an offering should at the same time 
be made of money, or sacrifice. The Virgin Mary accordingly at- 
tended with her first-born on the Fortieth day, and presented a pair of 
doves,—that being the offering suitable to her circumstances. From 
this pious obedience to the law, on the part of the Mother of Our 
Lord, arose the rite of Churching women after child-birth, in this 
country ; but, as the ancient Mosaical institution has been abrogated 
by the new and more perfect law, no other sacrifice than that of the 
heart is now enjoined; nor is any precise day fixed for the public per- 
formance of this act of piety. 


1300 Institution of Jubilees in the Romish Church, by Pope Boni- 
face VIII. 
1625 Charles I. crowned at Westminster. 
1799 Elizabeth Woodcock buried under the snow for eight days, near 
Cambridge. See Saturday Magazine, vol. i. p. 239. 
1824 The ship Fame, in which Sir Stamford Rafiles and his family 
had sailed from Bencoolen for England, and which contained 
a cargo of saltpetre, took fire and blew up, about thirty miles 
south-west from the port whence she had set out. The pro- 
perty lost by Sir Stamford amounted to £30,000; but his 
papers, drawings, and collection of specimens in natural his- 
tory, which he had made in Batavia, may be considered an 
irreparable loss to science and to literature. The passengers 
and crew were providentially saved in two small boats; for 
nly half an hour elapsed between the discovery of the acci- 
ent and the final destruction of the vessel ! 
SUNDAY 3rd. 
Serrvacrsimua Suxpay.—The three Sundays and weeks that precede 
Lent, have long been distinguished by the names of Septuagesima, 
Seragesima, and Quinquagesima ; which terms signify the Seventieth, 
Sixtieth, and Fiftieth. “Many fanciful and absurd reasons have been 
assigned for these titles ; but the most satisfactory one is as follows: 
when the words were first applied to denote the Sundays in question, 
the season of Lent had generally been extended to a fast of six weeks, 
or thirty-six days, exclusive of Sundays, which were always cele- 
brated as festivals. At this time, likewise, the Sunday which we 
call the First Sunday in Lent, was styled, simply, QuapraGesima, 
or the fortieth day before Easter ; and Lent itself was denoted the 
Quadragesimal, or Forty-Days: Fast. Now, when the three weeks 
before Quadragesima ceased to be considered as weeks afterthe Err- 
pany, and were appointed to be observed as a time of preparation 
for Lent, it was perfectly conformable to the ordinary mode of com- 
putation, to reckon backwards, and, for the sake of even and round 
numbers, to count by decades, or tens ; therefore, the compilers of 
the new ritual and of the proper offices, naturally styled the first 
Sunday before Quadragesima, Quinquagesima ; the second, Sexa- 
gesima ; and the third, Septuagesima.—See SuxzruEern’s Elucidation 
of the Book of Common Prayer. is 
Bratss,—or Blaize, was an ancient Bishop of Sebastia, in Armenia. 
He suffered martyrdom, under Dioclesian, in the year 289. He is 
said to have found out the art of combing wool ; on which account, 
the journeymen wocl-combers in England have sometimes a grand 
procession on this day. One of the trade personates the bishop, car- 
rying a pair of combs in his hands, In Leeds, Norwich, and other 
places, where the wool-combers are numerous, this procession excites 
much interest. 
1552 Peter Duchatel, Bishop of Orleans, and Grand Almoner of 
France, died of apoplexy, whilst preaching before Francis I. 
1738 Death of Sir Thomas Lombe, proprietor of the famous mill for 
silk-throwing ; being the first and largest silk-mill ever con- 
structed in England. This mil] had a great influence on the 
commerce of Great Britain; and a complete model of it is 
deposited in the Tower of London; the original, brought 
from Italy, in pieces, was erected in the town of Derby. Sir 
Thomas received a grant of 14,000/. from Parliament, for 
having, by this complex machine, contributed so largely to 
the national prosperity. 
1794 Sixteen persons crushed to death, in attempting to obtain 
admission into the Theatre in the Haymarket, London. 
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